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Twenty-Five Years of 
Folklore Study in the West 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
WAYLAND D. HAND 


INTRODUCTION 


HUMAN ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS rarely can be measured in exact time spans, 
nor can institutions devised by man be assessed in terms of exact beginnings 
and endings. In seeking to give a survey of folklore activity in the West over 
the last quarter of a century, the authors of this article have fastened upon an 
outward event, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the publication of the Calzfor- 
nia Folklore Quarterly (I-V, [1942-1946]) and Western Folklore (VI-XXV 
[1947-1966]). Each of them assumed chief editorial duties for one-half of the 
period in question, Archer Taylor from January, 1942, to April, 1954, and 
Wayland D. Hand from July, 1954, to the present T'wenty-Fifth Anniversary 
Number. 

Folklore study in the West, and even in California itself, where the opera- 
tion of CFQ and WF has centered, dates from a much earlier time, but it is 
fair to say that the founding of the California Folklore Society in 1941, and the 
launching of its journal the following year, provided the focal point for 
folklore activity pretty much everywhere west of the tier of states from Texas 
northward to the Dakotas. In this connection, however, it must be noted that 
organized folklore activity happily had been launched in Texas as early as 
1909, in Nebraska by 1913, and in New Mexico as late as 1930—but even so, by 
a full decade earlier than any place west of ‘Texas. ‘wo other states figure 
peripherally in this survey if ““Ihe West” is taken to connote, as it often does, 
“territory beyond the mighty river.” ‘They are, the State of Missouri, which 
had some sort of corporate folklore activity as early as 1906, and Oklahoma, 
which took cognizance of the subject by organizing its activities in the 1930’s. 
The effect of this early interest will be discussed in more detail later. 

In looking back at the turn of events that brought the California Folklore 
Society into existence and thus served to catalyze the growing interest in 
folklore in many parts of the West, the authors of this survey are mindful of 
the development of a regional interest in folklore elsewhere in the country. 
With other founding fathers of the California Folklore Society, they shared 
the feeling around 1940 that something should be done in the western part of 


[229] 
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the United States to parallel the development of folklore studies in the South 
by the creation of a journal similar to the newly founded Southern Folklore 
Quarterly (1937), organ of the Southeastern Folklore Society of the United 
States. The moving spirits in the California Folklore Society also were im- 
pressed by the efforts of the Tennessee Folklore Society to found a journal 
dealing with the folklore of a single state, as a counterbalance, in 1935, along 
with the “Publications of the Texas Folklore Society” (founded 1916) to the 
broad national program of the American Folklore Society. A further discus- 
sion of how the California Folklore Society came into being will be given 
later in proper chronological sequence. 


TEXAS FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


No discussion of folklore studies in the West can properly begin without 
reference to the activities of the ‘Texas Folklore Society. Since its founding 
in 1909 this society has not only concerned itself with the folklore resources 
of the Lone Star State, as one of us has shown in another paper,’ but its in- 
fluence has radiated northward and westward to include most of the areas 
served by Western Folklore. Still the most powerful state folklore organiza- 
tion in the country, the Texas Folklore Society observed in April of this year 
its fiftieth annual meeting,” simultaneously with the fiftieth jubilee of the 
“Publications of the Texas Folklore Society.” As with the meetings, so too 
with P'TFS, one must allow for breaks in this “annual” publication, for only 
thirty-two numbered volumes have appeared, even though the Society gen- 
erally has distributed a volume of ‘Texas folklore or another book of general 
western and southwestern interest in lieu of a title in the series for any given 
year. 

Since 1942 the Society has met in many parts of the state—April usually— 
with frequent returns to Austin where the Society has long enjoyed the bless- 
ings of the University of ‘Texas.? On two occasions during the period under 
survey, and once before (see New Mexico Folklore Society), ‘TFS has held 
joint meetings with other folklore societies, where in its colorful western 
descriptions, such as “roundup” (44th Annual Roundup [1960]), it has em- 
ployed a term from the parlance of the frontier country, “border meeting.” 
Such an historic “Border Meeting” was held in conjunction with the New 

* Wayland D. Hand, “Eyes on the Texas Folklore Society: Fifty Years of Folklore in the South- 
west,” which will appear shortly as a special publication of the Texas Folklore Society. 

* Chronologies are inexact since the Society, which was founded in 1909, did not meet annually 
at first, was reconstituted in 1916, and then permanently reorganized in 1922 after World War I. 
Cf. the account of J. Frank Dobie in Wayland D. Hand, “North American Folklore Societies,” 
JAF, LVI (1943), 186-187. For further information see the Supplement to the above article, LIX 


(1956), 186, n. 9. 
* CFQ and WF have usually carried full accounts of these meetings in the July number. 
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Mexico Folklore Society at El Paso in the spring of 1952, and another “Border 
Meeting” with the American Folklore Society in December of the same year. 
In 1943 the Society met jointly with the ‘Texas State Historical Association. 

The Society has boasted such well-known members over the years as John 
A. Lomax, Stith Thompson, J. Frank Dobie, Mody C. Boatright, C. L. Son- 
nichsen, Haldeen Braddy, Wilson M. Hudson, and a host of younger workers, 
several of whom, like their predecessors, have made an impact on folklore 
studies well beyond the borders of ‘Texas. Representatives from Texas, for 
example, appeared frequently at the series of Western Folklore Conferences 
at the University of Denver, 1941-1955, thus strengthening efforts to get 
folklore studies on a firm footing in the western part of the United States 
during the first fifteen years of the quarter now drawing to a close. 

The record of Texas folklore has been set down not only in the Society’s 
“Publications,” but in the various trade books authored by its members and 
in articles published in the national and regional folklore journals, including 
CFQ and WF. It is impossible in this brief survey to indicate the full compass 
of these materials on or about Texas folklore, suffice it to say that the com- 
bined scholarly effort exceeds, rather noticeably we suspect, exertions made 
in any other state in the country. The California Folklore Quarterly and 
Western Folklore have carried seven articles and numerous notes and book 
reviews dealing with ‘Texas folk materials. ‘The articles themselves give a 
sampling of such diverse topics as legendry (lost mines), folk speech (similies), 
folk beliefs, children’s verses (jump-rope rhymes), balladry (bad man’s 
ballad), and folk tale (narrative version of Child Ballad 275, ‘““Get up and Bar 
the Door’). Western Folklore dedicated its July, 1965, number to the mem- 
ory of J. Frank Dobie, with a fitting obituary notice by Mody C. Boatright. 
Boatright himself has served as a Regional Editor of Western Folklore since 
1958. 


MIssOURI FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 


Just as the Texas Folklore Society was to inspire folklorists in other states, 
and to serve as a model for the founding of other folklore societies and the 
launching of folklore publications, ‘Texans themselves had early been in- 
spired by activity in a state to the north and east: Missouri. The Missouri 
Folk-lore Society was founded in December, 1906, almost three years before 
the ‘Texas Folklore Society. H. M. Belden, noted American ballad and folk 
song scholar, was the leading spirit in the Society, which boasted such nota- 
bles as Mary Alicia Owen, W. J. McGee, Leah Rachel Clara Yoffie, and 
Archer ‘Taylor before he left to take a position at the University of Chicago in 


‘ JAF, LVI (1943), 176-177 (by H. M. Belden); LIX (1946), 478. 
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the early 1920’s. The group was inactive after that, but threw its financial re- 
sources into the publication of the Ballads and Songs Collected by the Mis- 
sourt Folk-Lore Society, which Belden edited in 1940. Signs that interest in 
folklore might be revived in Missouri came in 1961 when William M. Jones, 
University of Missouri, published an interesting tall tale on a locally famous 
barber, Hugo of Rocheport (WF, January, 1961). Jones is now collecting 
popular beliefs and superstitions in Missouri for the Dictionary of American 
Popular Beliefs and Superstitions and will likely create enough interest in 
the project to revive the Missouri Folk-lore Society. Mention should also be 
made of Richard Jente’s folklore career in Missouri where he began his 
major study of proverbs. He had already moved on from Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, to the University of North Carolina before the beginning 
date of the present survey. 


NEBRASKA FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


Folklore societies in ‘Texas and Missouri no doubt suggested the notion of 
parallel activity in the neighboring state of Nebraska. In the Cornhusker 
State, however, folklore enthusiasts sought to meet the need in a different 
way, namely, by constituting themselves as a Folklore and Ethnology Section 
of the Nebraska Academy of Sciences.® This was in 1913, but no record of the 
Section’s activity exists beyond 1918 at the close of World War I. Louise 
Pound and Lowry C. Wimberly interested numerous students in folklore, 
some of whom wrote master’s theses on folklore and kindred subjects. The 
best known folklorist turned out at Nebraska in these later years was B. A. 
Botkin, who wrote his doctoral dissertation on The American Play-Party 
Song, With a Collection of Oklahoma Texts and Tunes (1937). In the July, 
1959, number of Western Folklore, Botkin was to write the obituary of Miss 
Pound under whom he had worked. 

Revival of the Nebraska Folklore Society in 1962 under the leadership of 
G. Thomas Fairclough and Mamie J. Meredith, both of the University of 
Nebraska, was inspired by the success of the Kansas Folklore Society, which 
had been organized in 1957. The proposal for the Nebraska Folklore Society 
was first made at a meeting of the Midwest Modern Language Association at 
the University of Nebraska, April 25-28, 1962, with a follow-up organiza- 
tional meeting in conjunction with the meetings of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society at Lincoln, October 28 of the same year. ‘The new Society put 
out an attractive newsletter under the editorship of Mamie J. Meredith and 
divided the state into five basic areas for collecting and organizational pur- 
poses. For one reason or another, however, the Society had become more or 


5 JAF, LVI (1943), 177 (by Louise Pound); LIX (1946), 478. 
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less inactive by 1965. That it will flourish once more is vouchsafed by the 
Society’s stirring motto: ‘Dedicated to the preservation of that which we 
would not willingly let die.” 

Louise Pound contributed four major articles on Nebraska subjects to 
Western Folklore over the years (1946, 1947, 1949, 1951), as well as her defini- 
tive work on “Joe Bowers” (1957). A current number contains an excellent 
article on Nebraska finger games, with illustrations, by Roger L. Welsch. 
Plans for a special ‘‘Nebraska Number” in 1965 fell through. 

As part of the revival of interest in folklore and local history in Nebraska, 
the Nebraska Old-Time Fiddlers Association was founded in 1965 under the © 
leadership of Delores “Fiddling De’ DeRyke. The organization meets 
monthly for an exchange of tunes, and the group’s newsletter contains biog- 
raphies of local fiddlers, local news items, and reviews. The national inter- 
est which the group has evoked can be fathomed from Miss DeRyke’s article 
on fiddling in the July, 1964, number of Western Folklore. 


New MEeExico FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


Nowhere did the influence of the ‘Texas Folklore Society come more inti- 
mately to bear than on the development of folklore studies in New Mexico. 
A common ecology contributed to this identity of interest, so did similar 
racial and ethnic strains, but it was really the folklore of the Southwest itself 
that claimed a common devotion. In 1929 Senator Bronson Cutting of New 
Mexico created a fellowship at the University of New Mexico for research 
in southwestern folklore.* This happy circumstance was followed the next 
year by the organization of the New Mexico Folklore Society under the lead- 
ership of A. L. Campa, T. M. Pearce, and others.? An attempt was made to 
interest high school teachers around the state in the new organization, the 
University of New Mexico Press threw its resources behind the group in 
publishing material, including two series of Spanish folk dramas, but the 
Society was to become inactive by 1935.8 The first of two epochal meetings 
with the Texas Folklore Society in El Paso, however, took place in 1936, 
which would suggest that the society was still viable as late as that year.° 
(The second El Paso meeting was in 1952, as stated above in connection 
with the sketch of the Texas Folklore Society.) 

* JAF, LVI (1943) (by A. L. Campa). 

"Society literature lists 1931 as the date of founding, not 1930. (See Newsletter of April 15, 
a ae LIX (1946) (by E. W. Tedlock, Jr.). 

° Professor T. M. Pearce, in a letter under date of Feb. 24, 1966, states that the joint meeting 
was held in E] Paso in 1938, and that J. Frank Dobie took part. Representing the New Mexico 


Folklore Society, among others, were Ina Sizer Cassidy, Elizabeth Willis De Huff; Mela Sedillo 
Brewster, Nina Otero Warren, and T. M. Pearce. 
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Reorganization of the New Mexico Folklore Society took place May 18, 
1946, again with Campa and Pearce figuring importantly in the move. With 
Campa’s moving to the University of Denver, leadership fell to Pearce, who 
has continued to be the moving force in the Society, even after his retire- 
ment from the University of New Mexico, in the mid-1960’s. Endowed with 
fewer professional folklorists than most folklore societies, the New Mexico 
Folklore Society has nevertheless drawn on a group of interested lay mem- 
bers who have collected folklore in most parts of the state and reported 
upon it to their fellow members at the annual meetings.’° Most of these papers 
have been gathered together in the New Mexico Folklore Record, which 
started out as a mimeographed journal in 1946-1947, and then changed to 
a pleasing printed format the following year. By Volume X (1955-1956) 
the Record had come upon evil days, and was forced to suspend publication. 
Resumption of the journal took place in 1963-1964 (Vol. XI). In addition 
to the Record, the Society has always had a lively newsletter. Attractive also 
have been the annual program announcements, even though they have been 
done in letterpress only part of the time. 

New Mexico folklorists have been spirited contributors to the California 
Folklore Quarterly and Western Folklore over the years, and in April, 1956, 
the Society sponsored a special ‘““New Mexico Number.” T. M. Pearce, Juan 
B. Rael, Rubén Cobos, and John E. Englekirk, who have appeared in our 
pages, are well-known folklorists interested in the New Mexico scene. Engle- 
kirk’s long two-installment survey of the Passion Play in New Mexico ap- 
peared in January and April of this year. Englekirk, now at UCLA, taught 
at the University of New Mexico from 1928 to 1939. New Mexican folk 
drama also figured prominently in the “Los Pastores Number” of Western 
Folklore, edited by Frances Gillmor, October, 1957. 

At the annual meeting in May of this year the Society voted to establish a 
Folklore Roll of Honor, with the plan to name two folklorists to the Roll 
annually, one living worker, and one dead. As a start, three members in the 
latter category were named to the Roll this year: Aurelio M. Espinosa, Sr., 
who taught at the University of New Mexico before World War I and 
published on various New Mexican folklore themes'!; Aurora Lucero- 
White Lea, author of Literary Folklore of the Hispanic Southwest (1953) 
and other writings; and Ina Sizer Cassidy, a pioneer student of Indian art 
forms. No living member was named to the Roll this year. The late R. D. 
Jameson had an impact on folklore studies in New Mexico where he taught at 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas. Jameson served as Review 

70 Annual meetings are held in the spring, and have generally been reported in the July number 
of Western Folklore. 


11 Western Folklore carried an obituary notice of Professor Espinosa, April, 1960, by his former 
student at Stanford, Austin E. Fife. 
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Editor of Western Folklore, 1958-1960.1* T. M. Pearce has served as Regional 
Editor of Western Folklore since 1949. Ernest W. Baughman came to the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico from Indiana about 1950 and has helped to give UNM 
a strong nucleus of professional folklorists. As one might expect, there is a 
strong emphasis on Hispanic and Latin-American folklore, with three 
courses in these fields. Courses in anthropology and in english and com- 
parative literature, geared to folklore, round out the program. 


CALIFORNIA FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


In discussing the California Folklore Society, one is inevitably forced to 
discuss folklore studies at the University of California, in the early years, 
and, latterly, in the State College system. Archer Taylor has treated the 
early beginnings of the California Folklore Society, tracing its roots back 
to the Berkeley Folklore Club of 1905 and a local branch society of the 
American Folklore Society.4% ‘To be stressed in the modern development of 
folklore studies in the state, however, is the staffing of the two main campuses 
of the University with trained folklorists. When Wayland D. Hand came to 
UCLA in 1937 to plan systematic work in folklore, Sigurd B. Hustvedt, 
world-famous ballad scholar, was already on hand. So were Gustave O. 
Arlt, a folklorist trained under Taylor at Chicago, and Charles Speroni, 
specialist in Italian folklore, who took work under Altrocchi at Berkeley. 
In 1940, when Archer ‘Taylor accepted an offer in the department of German 
at Berkeley, B. H. Bronson was already an established scholar on California’s 
main campus. George R. Stewart and Erwin Gudde, the place-name 
scholars, were also there, while Lowie and Kroeber, anthropological folklor- 
ists, were finishing illustrious careers. ‘The subsequent staffing of folklorists at 
Los Angeles, forty-five people from thirteen academic departments, as of this 
writing, and an only slightly less impressive array at Berkeley, indicate the 
direction folklore study and activity were to take in the state university.14 
The writers have long shared the view with their colleagues elsewhere that 
the university is the ideal institution around which folklore programs can 
be built. It is against this background that the California Folklore Society 
was founded in 1941. ‘To this important event we can now turn. 

There were consultations up and down the state during 1940 and on into 
1941, on the feasibility of founding a folklore society, but it remained for a 
smaller special group, headed by ‘Taylor, Arlt, and Samuel T. Farquhar, 

12 Western Folklore ran a special memorial number to Professor Jameson in July, 1960. 

18 JAF, LVI (1948), 164-166. See also ibid., LIX (1946), 479. 

4 For a treatment of folklore and mythology studies at UCLA, see WF, Jan., 1964. The John 


Edwards Memorial Foundation, associated with the UCLA Center, is treated in a special sketch, 
April, 1964. 
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manager of the University of California Press, to make final formulations. 
This meeting was held in the home of Archer Taylor in Berkeley in March, 
1941.2 

The most important step of the new Society was to found an official 
organ, the California Folklore Quarterly, which ran from 1942 to 1946, 
before changing its name to Western Folklore. This change of name, some- 
what contested within the inner circles of the Society, proved to be a wise 
change, notwithstanding the fact that the pages of CFQ had always been 
open for the carrying of folklore material, exclusive of Amerind lore, from 
the 100th meridian west. In addition to Taylor and Hand, who principally 
guided the fortunes of the journal during its quarter of a century of exist- 
ence, there was timely help at one time or another from co-editors: Gustave 
O. Arlt, Sigurd B. Hustvedt, and C. Grant Loomis. Regional editors have 
been chosen from all over the West, as have review editors and other feature 
staff people. In spirit, if not always in demonstrable fact, CFQ and WF have 
been a sounding board for folklorists all over the West, and the editors have 
always sought to carry news items and activities that would show a preoc- 
cupation with folklore in all of its aspects anywhere west of the Middle 
States. 

In terms of articles carried in the journal’s pages over the years, items 
devoted to the California scene naturally dominate all other states. Almost 
ninety pieces of article length—long and short—have appeared, and deal 
with every conceivable subject. There is also wide coverage of ethnic groups, 
including Portuguese and Armenian items, in addition to the more common 
ethnic groups: Chinese, Japanese, Mexican, Negro, Jewish. In the early 
years at least, when backlogs seldom ran a full number ahead, the editors 
frequently sent out SOS calls for material, and these all too often, it would 
seem in retrospect, were sent to people close at hand. 

Special obituary numbers were dedicated to the late Sigurd B. Hustvedt 
(January, 1955), and to C. Grant Loomis (October, 1963). Western Folk- 
lore has also carried memorial notices to other well-known California folk- 
lorists: Eleanor Hague, specialist in Spanish-American folk song and _ bal- 
ladry (October, 1955), George Carpenter Barker, anthropological folklorist 
(January, 1959), and Aurelio Macedonio Espinosa, Sr., Hispanic and Latin- 
American folklore specialist (April, 1960). Western Folklore also carried a 
Salute to Archer Taylor on his retirement from teaching at Berkeley, July, 
1958. 

The Society had existed ten years before it held a general meeting.?® The 

18 A full list of sponsors was published at the end of the first volume of the California Folklore 
Quarterly, I (1942), 391. A special brochure carried the names of charter members, which included 


several famous Californians. A general list of the Society membership for 1943 was published in 


the January, 1944, number of CFQ. 
16 The Constitution of the Society was carried in the October, 1952, number of WF, following 
ratification at the first meeting of the Society, May 24, 1952, at UCLA. Notable also was the 
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stalemate was broken in 1952, partly by the influx of new people interested 
in folklore to the growing California State Colleges. Principal institutions 
where folklore was coming into its own by the early 1950’s were San Diego 
State College, under the leadership of James N. Tidwell and Jack Adams, 
and Chico State College, whither Hector Lee had come from the University 
of Utah. (Lee is now at Sonoma State College, Cotati.) Several other state 
colleges have since installed work in folklore, and annual meetings of the 
Society have been held on the campuses of State Colleges in Chico, San 
Diego, Sacramento, San Jose, and Long Beach. Following a pattern set in 
1952 and 1953, where meetings were held alternately in the north and 
south (Los Angeles, 1952, and Berkeley, 1953), the Society has met annually 
since 1952 with the exception of 1961. Campuses of the University other 
than Berkeley and Los Angeles, where meetings have been held, include 
Riverside, Santa Barbara, and Davis. The Society met at Occidental College 
in 1954 and at Stanford in 1957. A memorable meeting was held in San 
Francisco in 1959 under the auspices of the California Historical Society. 
The American Folklore Society has met in California twice within the pe- 
riod under survey, in Berkeley in 1950, and in Santa Monica in 1956. Both 
meetings were held in conjunction with meetings of the American Anthro- 
pological Association. 

In addition to the folklore and mythology lecture series and institutes 
put on at UCLA since 1956 and the annual Folk Music Festival begun 
there by D. K. Wilgus in 1963, Sonoma State College in conjunction with 
the California Folklore Society has put on since 1962 an annual Institute of 
Western American Culture. The first seminar was held at Boyes Springs, 
and three subsequent meetings have been held at Santa Rosa. The 1966 
meeting was held at Squaw Valley, near Lake Tahoe. 

In connection with corporate folklore activity in California, mention 
should also be made of the Southern California Folklore Society, which has 
existed since the early 1950’s. Focus of the local group’s activity was for 
many years Occidental College, where Austin Fife flourished. Leader of the 
group now is Lela Frances Bailey. 


COLORADO FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


The Colorado Folklore Society appears to have been an outgrowth of folk- 
lore activity centering in the Western Folklore Conferences at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. Even so, the meetings were informal and were not even 
carried in the official programs of the Conferences, except for the ‘Tenth 
Annual Western Folklore Conference, July 13-15, 1950, when an open 


founding in 1952 of “Folklore Studies,” University of California folklore monographic series, 
which will have reached 18 numbers by the end of 1966. 
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meeting of the Colorado Folklore Society was advertised.1* ‘This included a 
business meeting, and election of officers, but who the officers were was not 
reported in news notes to Western Folklore nor in the Society’s infrequent 
newsletters. Ben Gray Lumpkin recalls that the meetings were always in- 
formal, and that “there were so few members that we rotated the offices back 
and forth.” By this device people holding the presidency of the Society, in 
addition to Levette J. Davidson, were Arthur L. Campa, Caroline Bancroft, 
Marjorie Kimmerle, and Lumpkin. Lumpkin believes the Society may have 
been formed at the Western Folklore Conference meeting, July, 1946,'§ but 
is sure that the group gradually fell apart after Davidson’s death in 1957. 

The Western Folklore Conference, which ran for fifteen years between 
1941 and 1955, played a role in the development of folklore studies in the 
West second only to the founding of the California Folklore Quarterly, and 
it is interesting to note that both developments began about the same time 
and with no apparent exchange of information until each enterprise had 
been set in motion. Just as 1846 had been a great year of decision in the his- 
tory of the American West, according to DeVoto, so also does 1941 appear 
to have been a year of special consequence for folklore studies in the West. 
Organizing spirit behind the Conference was the talented and genial Levette 
J. Davidson, University of Denver, whose bright career was cut short in 1957. 

It may be instructive to recall the names of people who attended the 
Conferences over the years. Working with a resident staff from his own 
university, and later from the University of Colorado, assisted by free-lance 
folklorists in the Denver area and elsewhere in Colorado, Davidson appar- 
ently aimed the programs at people in the West interested in folklore— 
folklorists, local historians, connoisseurs of the Old West. After the first 
few years he made it a point to bring nationally known workers to the Con- 
ferences. Kingpin of all fifteen meetings, apart from Davidson himself, was 
Louise Pound, who was to write her friend’s obituary only three years after 
the Conferences had ended.’® Here, then, is a partial list, year by year, of 
established forklorists and scholars in related fields who took part in the 
Conferences, inspiring other workers as well as being inspired themselves 
by intellectual exchange with their colleagues: 1941: Arthur L. Campa, 
Duncan Emrich (resident staff at the time), John A. Lomax; 1942: Alton C. 
Morris, Wayland D. Hand, Sarah Gertrude Knott (National Folk Festival); 
1943: John E. Englekirk, John Jacob Niles, Archer Taylor; 1944: Frances 
Gillmor (unable to attend), Benjamin A. Botkin, Ernest E. Leisy, John W. 

17 The first listing of the Colorado Folklore Society in the Directory of State and Regional 
Folklore Societies on Cover IV of the Journal of American Folklore was in the fall of 1947. Levette 
J. Davidson was listed as President, a circumstance strongly indicating that the Society had been 
formed in July of the same year. The printed program of the Western Folklore Conference, how- 
ever, makes no mention of a meeting of the sort needed to organize a folklore society. 


18 See note 17, above, where the year 1947 is suggested. 
10 “Tevette J. Davidson Memorial Number,” WF, XVII (1958), 1-2. 
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Ashton; 1945: John W. Ashton, Thelma G. James, Ruth Underhill; 1946: 
Arthur L. Campa, Hector Lee, Earl Robinson, the composer; 1947: Ralph 
S. Boggs, J. Frank Dobie, Marjorie M. Kimmerle, Lester A. Hubbard, N. L. 
McNeil, Allen Walker Read, Omer C. Stewart; 1950: Harold W. Bentley, 
Mody C. Boatright, Benjamin A. Botkin, Margaret M. Bryant, Marjorie M. 
Kimmerle, Raven I. McDavid, Allan F. Hubbell; 1951: Elizabeth Pilant, 
J. D. Robb; 1952: Lester A. Hubbard, Moritz Jagendorf, Philip D. Jordan; 
1953 [no record]; 1954: Ruth Underhill, John Greenway; 1955: John Green- 
way, Donn V. Hart. 

With the coming of Marjorie Kimmerle and Ben Gray Lumpkin to the 
University of Colorado, and later John Greenway, the center of folklore 
activity in Colorado moved to Boulder. This interest was to culminate in the 
statewide collecting program launched by Marjorie Kimmerle and Lumpkin, 
who has continued to pursue Miss Kimmerle’s projects since her death in 
1963. Lumpkin wrote a fitting tribute to his talented colleague in the July, 
1963, number of Western Folklore. 

Western Folklore has carried sixteen articles on Colorado folklore during 
the past twenty-five years. Worth special mention are two pieces on mining 
lore by Caroline Bancroft, daughter of mining engineer and a free-lance Den- 
ver writer. (Miss Bancroft was also a force in the Colorado Folklore Society.) 
Also: Davidson’s article on a local character named ‘‘Gassy’’ ‘Thompson, 
Lumpkin’s article on Colorado folk songs, and four articles on Spanish 
material from southern Colorado by an amateur folklorist named William 
Jones Wallrich. 

Impetus to a resurgence of interest in folklore in the State of Colorado was 
given in November, 1965, when the American Folklore Society held its an- 
nual meeting in Denver, meeting jointly with the American Anthropological 
Association. 


IOWA 


The status of folklore studies in Iowa has never been known to any but a 
few of the people involved.”° Of active American folklorists, only John W. 
Ashton is able to give any account at all of developments within the state. 
He served in the Department of English at the University of Iowa between 
1940-1945, knew Earl J. Stout, and was acquainted with the work of Myra 
Hull in Kansas. Ashton’s own interest in folklore had centered around bal- 
ladry before going to Iowa. When he left Iowa, Ashton had added a folk tale 
course to the one on balladry. ‘These courses fell to the late Edwin Ford 

» Published records of the existence of an Iowa branch of the American Folklore Society in the 


early years of the century are of little help, but are given as part of the record: JAF, LVI (1943), 
162; ibid., LIX (1946), 479. This latter source indicates activity in 1908-1909. 
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Piper. Renewed activity within the state since the coming to Iowa of Harry 
Oster is promised with the issuance by Oster of an album of ballads and folk 
songs dealing with the ethnic folk music of the Hawkeye State, “Folk Voices 
of Iowa.” 


ARIZONA FOLKLORE COMMITTEE 


Folklore activity in Arizona dates from 1906—1908,?4 when there was an 
Arizona branch of the American Folklore Society. These early group efforts, 
however, did not produce lasting results, and it remained for a later genera- 
tion of workers to establish the discipline on a firm footing. Arizona does not 
have a folklore society, but since 1943 there has been a folklore committee at 
the University of Arizona that serves on a statewide basis and coordinates 
all folklore activity within the state. Frances Gillmor, leading spirit in 
Arizona folklore, has served as chairman of the committee since its founding 
in 1943. The committee has always been broadly based, reflecting interest 
in the folklore of the Indian tribes of Arizona and the Southwest as well as of 
the derived Spanish culture and the predominant Anglo-American strain. 
Likewise, subject fields represented on the committee have ranged over the 
years from anthropology, the literary disciplines, and music to those of the 
agricultural sciences and veterinary medicine. Agricultural Extension has 
also been interested in the work of the Folklore Committee, as has the Radio 
and Television Bureau of the University. An appeal for support of the work 
of the Committee was televised from campus to all parts of Arizona in 1963 
on occasion of a consultation visit to the University of Arizona by Austin E. 
Fife and Wayland D. Hand. 

In view of the limited personnel and resources for collecting the great 
stores of folklore within the state, the Committee’s strategy has centered 
around the development of student collectors in high schools all over the 
state as well as through the folklore program at the state university. ‘This 
activity has already touched many communities, is expanding year by year, 
and is one of the best integrated collecting programs in the western part of 
the United States. Doris Seibold’s account of student collecting in Santa Cruz 
County, which was carried in the October, 1954, number of Western Folk- 
lore, gives a good idea of the opportunities for collecting folklore at the high 
school level in any representative western small-town community. To enlist 
the support of teachers, Frances Gillmor and Byrd Granger occasionally talk 
before high school faculty groups. For about five years the Folklore Commit- 
tee has brought about six hundred representative high school students from 
throughout the state to the university immediately at the end of the school 
year for a two-week orientation course in folklore and in collecting. 


2 JAF, LIX (1946), 479. 
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Hand-in-hand with the high school projects, which the Committee di- 
rects, is the program of folklore classes and collecting projects in connection 
with the program of Continuing Education of the university. ‘Throughout 
the academic year, under this plan, Professor Granger conducts weekly night 
classes in different parts of the state and lays the groundwork for on-going 
collecting projects. Successful work has been conducted, for example, in 
Yuma, Bisbee, Clifton, and Douglas. For these various purposes, the Commit- 
tee has prepared suitable questionnaires and bibliographies and maintains 
correspondence with its field workers. 

At the university itself folklore study is geared to academic programs, with 
emphasis, once more, on collecting. Several master’s theses have been written 
and they have usually been interdepartmentally sponsored. Others are also 
underway at the present time. Ethnic folklore is given proper attention, and 
there have been important studies carried out either as term papers or more 
formal scholarly studies, including fine surveys of the Serbian folklore in 
Bisbee and Mexican lore in Clifton. 

Backing of the folklore program by the University of Arizona has been 
generous, and publication outlets to its folklorists have likewise inspired 
research on a wide front—language and literature, anthropology, music, and 
the arts. Contact with agencies outside the university has also been valuable 
in making known the collecting projects of the Committee and the research 
needs of workers in the field. ‘The Committee sponsored a joint meeting 
with the Arizona Pioneer Historical Society in 1963. ‘Ten years earlier it had 
hosted the American Folklore Society, which met in ‘Tucson jointly with the 
American Anthropological Association. 


OREGON FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


Folklore studies in Oregon have centered almost solely around a group of 
scholars attached to the University of Oregon. ‘The late Randall Mills sup- 
plied the inspiration for a group of workers in the late 1940’s and early 1950's. 
Work had reached a point by 1951 where a state folklore society could be or- 
ganized, and the formal steps to this end were taken at a meeting in Eugene 
in October of that year.?* Mills’ sudden death in January, 1952, was a severe 
setback,”* but Martin Schmitt, John Williamson, and others carried on after 
him; also Mills’ wife, Hazel, who contributed the lead article to the Oregon 
number, “The Constant Webfoot.’”’ A second “Oregon Number” followed 
in July, 1953. 


*3 Introduction to the “Oregon Number” of Western Folklore, July, 1952, ii. 
A brief obituary notice on Mills appeared in the April, 1952, number of Western Folklore 


(p. 156). 
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A later phase in Oregon folklore studies came in the late 1950’s when 
Arthur Brodeur assumed a teaching position at the University of Oregon. 
During this time a high point was reached with the acquisition of the Robert 
Winslow Gordon Collection of American Folk Songs, and the appointment 
of J. Barre Toelken to a position in the department of English that enabled 
him to prosecute folklore studies. After a three- or four-year tour of duty at 
the University of Utah, Toelken returned to Oregon this fall. Meanwhile, 
Toelken had been instrumental in founding Northwest Folklore, a journal 
dedicated to folklore studies throughout the entire Northwest. The first num- 
ber appeared in the summer of 1965. 


KANSAS FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


The Kansas Folklore Society is one of the most successful state folklore 
groups to have come into being after the 1950’s anywhere in the country. The 
success of this organization has been assured by professionally trained workers 
at various academic institutions within the state: University of Kansas, Kan- 
sas State University, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Kansas State ‘Teachers 
College, University of Wichita, and Kansas Wesleyan, to mention the most 
important. From the beginning, there has been some unified plan for the 
coverage of the various geographical areas of the state. This coordinated ef- 
fort is reflected in the anthology of Kansas folklore in the general survey pre- 
pared by Samuel J. Sackett and William E. Koch, published under the title 
Kansas Folklore by the University of Nebraska Press in 1961. 

Sackett became the first president of the Society, which met at Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, April 26-27, 1957.4 Proper groundwork 
was laid for the meeting, for even before the meeting the group could list 
the names and addresses of fifty-five members. By 1958 the Society had 
issued An Instruction Manual for Members of the Kansas Folklore Society, 
which outlined various genres of folklore and instructions for collecting 
this material. This zeal has persisted to the time of this writing. 

Officers of the Society have kept in touch with the membership through 
frequent newsletters and special communications. Annual meetings have 
been held in different parts of the state, and on two occasions the group has 
met jointly with the Kansas Association of College ‘Teachers of English. 

The death of Joan O’Bryant in 1964 was a severe blow to her many friends 


24 As a preface to the “Kansas Number” of Western Folklore, April, 1963, S. J. Sackett gave a 
good survey of folklore activity in the state prior to the founding of the Kansas Folklore Society 
(WF, XII [1963], 77-78). 
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and colleagues in Kansas, where she was the center of a local folklore group 
in Wichita, the Wichita Society of American Folklore.” 


FOLKLORE SOCIETY OF UTAH 


Interest in American folk song and balladry, spurred on by the Folk Song 
Revival and involving students on the University of Utah campus and else- 
where in the state, provided the impetus for a scholarly concern with folk- 
lore in Utah. Plans to found a folklore society coincided with the Summer 
Session teaching appointment of Wayland D. Hand to the University of 
Utah, his alma mater, in 1957. The Society was organized that summer and 
provided for a rotating presidency on a two-year appointment basis, among 
the three major universities in Utah, starting with the University of Utah. 
Louis C. Zucker, University of Utah, was the first president, followed by J. 
Golden Taylor, Utah State University, Logan, for two years, and then 
Thomas E. Cheney, Brigham Young University. Current president is J. Barre 
Toelken. 

Formal work in folklore is offered at the University of Utah and Brigham 
Young University, but is taught only indirectly through American literature 
classes at Utah State. 

Meetings have been held in the three principal seats of folklore activity. A 
high point in Society history was reached in 1959 with the publication of the 
“Utah Number” of Western Folklore.*® Four years later, July 18-20, 1963, 
the American Folklore Society held a special regional meeting at Utah State 
University, sharing the spotlight with the Folklore Society of Utah for the 
occasion. Proceedings of these two conferences were commemorated by the 
publication of representative papers under the title, The Western Folklore 
Conference Selected Papers (Logan: Utah State University Press, 1964), 
edited by Austin E. Fife and J. Golden Taylor. 

Most notable work in the folklore of Utah, and particularly in the folklore 
of the Mormons, has been done by Austin E. Fife and his wife, Alta. Only a 
small part of the Fife Mormon Collection has been published. Five articles 
and several notes have been published in CF and WF on Mormon subjects, 
some of their material has been published in other folklore journals, and 
some in historical and other journals in the West. Their book, Saints of 
Sage and Saddle, published by the Indiana University Press in 1956, is a 

28 Western Folklore carried an obituary notice on Miss O’Bryant in April, 1965. The Editors of 
Western Folklore had in hand at the time of her death Miss O’Bryant’s article, ““T'wo Versions of 


the ‘Shipman’s Tale’ from [Kansas] Oral Tradition.” This was also published in the April, 1965, 


number. 
* WF, April, 1959. 
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classic treatment of Mormon folklore. Hector Lee and Wayland D. Hand, 
former Utahans, have also worked on Utah and Mormon folklore, and Lee 
was responsible for bringing together the estimable Utah Humanities 
Foundation Folklore Collection at the University of Utah in the 1940’s. Les- 
ter A. Hubbard’s Ballads and Songs from Utah (1961) is the most representa- 
tive collection of folk songs and ballads west of Missouri and ‘Texas. 


IDAHO 


For the purposes of this survey, Utah has been treated before Idaho, mainly 
because of the fact that Utah has tried to husband its folklore resources 
through a state folklore society, whereas Idaho does not have a folklore so- 
ciety and apparently never has had one. In point of historical fact, however, 
interest in folklore was enkindled in Idaho two decades before stirrings began 
in Utah. Under Professor George Morey Miller, as Jan H. Brunvand points 
out in a sketch of folklore studies in Idaho, work in folklore at the University 
of Idaho goes back to the early 1920’s.27 Trained at Harvard and at Heidel- 
berg, Miller became a legend at Idaho, and several students wrote master’s 
theses in folklore under him, beginning in 1923 when the first master’s de- 
grees in English were awarded. Among those trained under Miller was the 
eminent Utah folklorist, ‘Thomas E. Cheney. 

Starting from scratch in 1963, after all traces of the earlier enthusiasm for 
folklore had died out at the University of Idaho, Jan H. Brunvand was able 
in three short years to create enough enthusiasm in academic circles in Idaho, 
and in the Idaho Historical Society, to put out a very creditable ‘Idaho Num- 
ber” for Western Folklore.2® Brunvand left Idaho to accept a job in IIlinois 
in 1965, so the fate of folklore studies in Idaho is somewhat uncertain at the 
moment. The Gem State was to have served as an anchor, with Oregon and 
Washington, in the growing interest in folklore in the Northwest. (Last- 
minute word says that Brunvand will return to the West to succeed ‘Toelken 
at the University of Utah.) 


OTHER WESTERN STATES 


Washington holds a strategic position in folklore studies in the western part 
of the United States, being on the periphery of the country’s westward and 
northward expansion, but the state has not reached its potential in folklore 
study. There have always been a number of scholars at the University of 


7 Jan H. Brunvand, “Folk Song Studies in Idaho,” Western Folklore, XXIV (1965), 231-232. 
22 WF, October, 1965. 
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Washington interested in anthropological folklore. On the humanistic side, 
however, there are only David Fowler and Henry Person to serve as a nucleus. 
With Northwest Folklore as a rallying point, and help and encouragement 
from the Oregon group under Toelken, the University of Washington should 
be able to mount a creditable folklore program and stimulate activity else- 
where in the state. Founding of the Washington Folklore Society in January, 
1958, was a positive step in this direction. Henry A. Person was named the 
first president. _ 

There has never been any interest in folklore in Montana to speak of, al- 
though the articles on Butte mining lore in the mid-1940’s by Wayland D. 
Hand and the collection of Montana miners’ songs by the same author and 
his Montana collaborators (the Wylders and the Cutts) in 1950 did come to 
the attention of a limited scholarly public. | 

Wyoming and the Dakotas have been unrepresented in folklore ventures 
in the West, although CFQ and WF have carried an article or two over the 
years, together with a few notes. 


CANADA AND ‘MExIco 


The Alberta Folklore Quarterly, which was published at the University of 
Edmonton in 1945-1946, was short-lived, but the two slight volumes do bear 
witness to a preoccupation with the folklore and local antiquities of the Prov- 
ince of Alberta. Interest in folklore has also been aroused at Simon Fraser 
University, Burnaby, British Columbia, under the leadership of Clark Cook. 
What will eventuate at this northern outpost remains to be seen. 


Mexico does not fall under this survey, but mention should be made of 
the influence the late Vicente ‘IT. Mendoza has had on the study of Mexican 
and Latin-American folklore in the Southwest and elsewhere in the United 
States. A visitor to the United States on more than one occasion, Mendoza 
became well acquainted with workers in ‘Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
in addition to meeting rank-and-file American folklorists at the Folklore 
Institute of America at Indiana University in 1946.”° 


University of California, Berkeley 
University of California, Los Angeles 


* Mendoza died in Mexico City, October 27, 1964, and Frances Gillmor paid tribute to him in an 
obituary in Western Folklore in January, 1966. 
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